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AMONG PIRATES, AND HOW WE ES- 
CAPED FROM THEM. 
CONCLUDED. 

As I have said,after leaving the burning ship we 
were greatly surprised at meeting a company of men 
in such an out-of-the-way place as this island, which is 
so rarely visited, and that we supposed was almost bar- 
ren, and wholly uninhabited. 

We followed in our boat that of our new-found ac- 
quaintances. As we stepped ashore some half a dozen 
other men came from the cluster of huts that we had 
seen, and we were at once the centre of a curious group 
who insisted on our relating our story in full. We 
complied with their request, and then inquired how it 
happened that they had also found their way to the 
island of Garcia. 

“Well, I guess it’s jest as well to tell you all about it 
slick out,” said the spokesman, the same who had ad- 
dressed us inthe boat. ‘The fact, is, strangers, we’re 
jest no better and no wuss than gentlemen of no partic- 
ular profession. When we’re short of any thing, we 
take it from those as has got it te spare. We never kill 
any one except in self-defence; and that’s fair, you 
know, all the world over. This is the lieutenant,’ he 
added, turning to one standing by, “and when I’m 
away he carries on. Now, stranger, I don’t see as how 
of you can do better than join us; for you must be either 
messmates or prisoners. As to how we got here, why, 
the less said about it the better. What do you say to 
it? Will you join?” 

What could we say? I turned to my men and was 
about to speak, when the carpenter drew me aside and 
said, “It seems to me, sir, that the best thing we 
can say is to tell them that we’ll obey them. They fix 
no time, and no work in particular, so we don’t bind 
ourselves to much; and though to be sure we shall be 
watched, it won’t be quite so strictly as if we were pris- 
oners; and then we may find a chance to escape.” 

This was shrewd enough advice. “But how ?” said I. 
“Tt doesn’t seem that they have any thing bigger than 
a boat.” 

“Ah, your eyes then weren’t as sharp as mine, sir. 
IfI didn’t see the masts of a schooner over the trees of 
the point yonder, I’m a Dutchman; and there may be 
achance that way. Anyhow, it’s best to say yes.” 

“My mind revolted from giving any countenance even 
for 4 moment to such a gang of scoundreis as those in- 
to whose hands we had fallen. However, there seemed 
no help for it; so I approached the captain (as I will 
hereafter call him), and demanded permission to speak 
to my men for a few minutes apart, to talk over his 
proposition. 

“Very good,” said he, “but remember,” he added, 
With an oath, “that you’ll all be watched, and if you 
ever play us false, you'll be quieted by a leaden pill in 
no time.” 

Having called together the boat’s crew, I repeated 
what the carpenter had said. They unanimously ap- 
proved of his suggestion, and further promised to im- 
plicitly obey any orders I might give them. So we re- 
Joined the others, and (Heaven forgive me for the ac- 
tion!) I told the captain that we would join his band. 
He repeated his warning, and then led us to a hut, and 
gave us a plentiful supper. 

I must now give a slight description of the pirate vil- 
lage—for such I may almost call it. Some seven or 
eight huts fronted the beach, overshadowed by tall 
palm-trees, which appeared to have thriven on the 
sandy soil with remarkable success. It is a peculiar 
and useful circumstance that all species of this tree 
flourish in a soil that would support scarcely any other 
description of vegetation; thereby enabling the coral 
atolls and reefs, which from year to year rise above the 
surface of the water, to produce natural landmarks for 
the benefit of the navigator. 
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and 0 80es, guavas, oranges, and other fruits in abundance— 


Some indigenous, and others planted by the pirates, 
who, in spite of their lawless profession, seemed by no 
Means indifferent to the comforts of neatly kept gar- 
dens and well furnished huts. 

At some little distance from the others, beneath the 
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shadow of a bill which traversed the island, and par- . 


tially concealed from view by the thick foliage, was sit- 
uated the cottage of the captain, which only boasted a 
Superior collection of arms by way of distinction from 
its companions. The furniture of all was alike rade, 
sa & few articles plundered from passing merchant- 
; When we had finished our supper the captain as- 
‘igned us a couple of huts to live in, at the same time 
informing us that, as soon as we had settled down a 
dit, We should have to construct new ones for our- 
selves, 

_ Strange as was the company into which we had fal- 
‘en, and fraught with weighty events as the last four- 
‘nd-twenty hours had been, partly from nautical habit 
of sleeping under disturbing circumstances, and partly 


fy 


‘Tom sheer fatigue, we were soon buried in slumber. 
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a was 4 for my own part, though fully realizing the danger 
his lite ¥ ‘oT our new Position, felt only too thankful to the Prov- 


mothers © Biden, i 
Anes ce which had preserved my life, to give way to de- 
‘pair for the fature. 


In a few days we had made'the intimate acquaintance 




















The central part of Garcia Island, however, was cov- 
ered with a richer soil, which produced bananas, man- 


of our new companions, and had learned from the 
more communicative something of their past history. 

The captain, lieutenant, and nine others had formed 
part of the crew of a merchant vessel bound from Syd- 
ney to China in ballast. They had been but a few days 
at sea when their captain discovered himself to be a 
brute, devoid of humanity. Roused by his tyranny to 
acts which they had long since repented, they had 
murderetl him and such of the crew as would not join 
their party, and seizing the ship, had endeavored to 
make for one of the island groups in the South Pacific. 

Driven by a storm to the southward, they were drift- 
ing about in the latitude of these islands, when they 
accidentally came across a schooner bound from Fiji to 
Sydney, laden with yams. 

Knowing that they would inevitably be regarded 
with suspicion if overhauled by any passing man.of 
war or other vessel, they determined to seize the 
schooner and make for the island in the Kirmandu 
group, which the lieutenant had once visited and wa- 
tered at, although its character was known but to few 
people. 

They accordingly placed the schooner’s crew of five 
persons in their own vessel, and then scuttled her; thus 
for the second time committing murder. 

We all know how swift is the downward progress in 
crime. It was with no intention of turning pirates that 
they had in the first instance been guilty of mutiny; 
yet, having got so far, there was no retreat. 

They made the island safely, and, retaining the 
schooner, had ventured out occasionally to plunder any 
| passing vessel, but too often sacrificing the lives of the 
| unhappy crew, if they deemed that there was any dan- 
' ger of their giving information which might lead to dis- 
| covery. 
| The captain, lieutenant, and five of the men were 
Americans, the remaining four English convicts, whose 
term of transportation had expired, many of the orig- 
inal crew having deserted for the gold-diggings. 

The remainder of the pirates, five in number, includ- 
| ing the two negroes, were part of the crew of a cap- 
tured vessel, who, like ourselves, had purchased life by 
consenting to join the band. Four of them appeared to 
enjoy their lawless life, but one seemed to speak regret- 
fully of bygone days, when he was unstained with 
crime, and looked forward toa happy return and meet- 
ing with those who nuw mourned him, doubtless, as lost 
for ever. 

It would occupy me far longer than time will permit 
if I were to enter into the details of our life. On two 
occasions the schooner left the island, and remaining 
absent about a fortnight or ten days, returned with 
booty of no great value, but useful enough to men in 
our position. On the second occasion she brought 
back three Fijee women, who were rapidly appropriat- 
ed as wives by one of the Yankees and the two negroes. 
’ Happily they did not consider us sufficiently trust- 
worthy to be sent on these expeditions, and thus saved 
us the terrible alternative of shedding blood or being 
put to death in case of refusal. 

I must now hasten on to tell how we effected our es- 
cape. Six months had passed away, and I had become 
very intimate with the man whom I before mentioned 
as apparently dissatisfied with the life he was leading. 
His name was Palmer. By the carpenter’s advice I 
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PATRICK M’HONE—GENTLEMAN, 


mucf so, in fact, that one night he informed me that I 
might consider myself as third in command of the gang, 
and that he intended to send me away on the next 
cruise. : 

How utterly sick at heart I felt whilst smiling and 
joking with the ruffian, I can hardly describe, but it 
was necessary to show compliance with every thing, to 
lull suspicion; and besides, my men took their cue 
from me. 

However, we were carefully watched, and always in- 
terrupted if seen conversing together for any lengthened 
time. Every night at sunset a watch of two men was 
set to look after the schooner, which lay in the creek 
before mentioned, which creek could only be left with 
an easterly wind. 

A few days after I had come to the conclusion that, 


at all hazards, something should be attempted to seize ; 


the schooner, and if possible to escape in her, Palmer 
and I happened to be watchmates: I insensibly led our 
conversation to his past life, and he confessed to me 
that he was as desirous as myself to escape, but did not 
see how to manage it. Turning round, I suddenly 
said,— 

“Would you stick by us if we were to attempt it ?” 

“Indeed I would,” was his reply. 

“There’s no time like the present,” said I, “as the 
wind has come round to the eastward; and if we could 
leave to-night we might get away undiscovered. Are 
there any provisions on board the schooner ?”’ 

“Plenty,” was his answer; “they took them on board 
three days since.” 

I quietly made my way to the huts and roused the 
carpenter, and getting him to wake three of our party, 
who occupied a separate hut, proceeded to that in 
which the other two were sleeping. 

To rouse them was a matter of no small danger, for 
two of the original band slept in the same room; and 
if they were awakened, almost certain death awaited us. 

Having gained the hut, I gently shook the man near- 
est the door, who I believed was one of our own party. 
He turned round and asked with an oath who I was 
rousing. It wasn’t his watch. It was one of the oth- 
ers! Terrified at the mistake I had committed, I made 
no answer, and remained perfectly silent, hidden by 
the dark shade of the wall. 

Apparently satisfied that it was merely fancy, he 
turned round to sleep again. In about ten minutes I 
tried again, and fortunately touched the right man. 
Whispering him to be silent and wake his companion, 
I got him to tarn out, wondering what could be the 
matter. 

The other man sprang up and was about to speak, 
when I checked him with “Silence, as you value your 
life ;” and then, bidding them follow me as gently as 
they could, I gained the open air, and drew breath 
more freely. 

When we got into the shade of the trees, I found the 
carpenter and the other men, and then in few words 
told them all of my intention. One of the men refused 
to have any thing to do with it, and would have doubt- 
less given the alarm but for fear of the others. 

I said, “Very well; we must bind you, then, for our 
own safety ;” and in a few moments he was according- 
ly secured by the waist belts of his companions; and to 
render him less able to frustrate our flight, I gagged 





had also succeeded in ingratiating myself to a consid- 
erable extent with the captain and his lieutenant, so; 





him with a piece of wood and my pocket-handker- 
chief. 


There was no time to be lost; we launched the boat 
(fortunately the only one on the island, our own having 
heen lost some time previously,) and in another min- 
ute had reached the schooner, which lay but fifty yards 
from the shore. 

Fortunately an axe was found, with which the 
mooring hawser was immediately severed. I then or- 
dered the boat to be scuttled, for she was too large to 
take with us, and we had to pass so close to the point of 
the creek that I feared in the event of an alarm being 
given, it might possibly be recovered by a bold swim- 
mer, for we were unable to discover, in our hurried 
search, any fire-arms, and we had all forgotten even to 
attempt bringing any. 

We made sail, and ina short time we had gathered 
good way. Palmer, who knew the ground, took che 
helm, while I anxiously listened for any sounds of 
alarm. I could hear no noise, and began to congracu- 
late myself on our good fortune. In. ten minutes we 
should be safe. 

Suddenly a yell rang through the silent night that 
resounded far and wide. 1t was the man we had bound 
calling for assistance. The gag had given way. In 
five minutes we heard the whole shore re-echoing with 
the shouts of the pirates, as they became aware of the 
trick we had played them. 

As I had expected, they made for the point which we 
had to pass within biscuit-throw. Foremost among 
them was the figure of the captain telling some to 
search for the boat, and ordering those who had mus- 
kets to reserve their fire till we camecloser. As we ap- 
proached the entrance, I turned to Palmer and said,— 


“Drop on the deck when 1 give the word.” He 
promised to obey. ‘The crew I sent below. 
Closer and closer we came to the point. I saw the 


deadly band ready to pour forth their contents, and 
turned to the helmsman with “Drop now,” throwing 
myself on the deck as I did so. It was too late; the 
volley came as I uttered the words, and poor Palmer 
fell with a bullet through his head. 

The schooner nearly broached to as she felt the 
swell. I seized the helm, and in another instant we 
had glided from beneath the shadows of the point. 
Volley after volley was sent after us by the furious and 
bafiled pirates, fortunately, in their haste, harmless. In 
half an hour we were free. 

We were free of the island, undoubtedly; and, in the- 
transport of joy at our deliverance, we did not reflect 
on our actual situation, which was, after all, full of 
peril. Pursuit there was no danger of, but another 

enemy almost as remorseless, was about to assail us. 

There was not a morsel of food, or more than a small 
| beaker of water on board! It was but too true; trust- 
| ing to Palmer's account, I had neglected to attempt. 
any provision in the way of food. Perhaps it was for- 
tunate that I did not, for delay would have been fatal. 
Yet the dreadful thought that we were doomed to perish 
by famiue almost caused us to regret our precipitancy. 
No human aid seemed likely (unless, indeed, we re- 
turned to the island, and even that, in the present state 
of the wind, was impossible). The men behaved nobly ; 
instead of blaming me, they voluntarily stated their 
readiness to suffer and, if needs be, die in company. 
| None breathed a word of complaint. 
Two days passed away. We had drunk the small 

quantity of water, and to increase our sufferings, the 
| third day brought acalm. The hot sun poureo its re- 
' Jentless rays on us as, faint and parched, we dragged 
ourselves wearily along our deck. 

How we prayed for rain—for, neglectful as we had 
been, we were not ignorant from whence alone could 
come our help. 

On the fourth day one of our men went raving mad; 
he had insisted on drinking salt water, and the usual 
effect followed. The next day I and two others were 
utterly exhausted. I threw myself on the cabin deck 
and prayed—yes, prayed—for death, and then I slept. 

In a few hours afterwards I was awakened from an 
almost death-like sleep by the voice of the carpenter 
feebly calling me through the hatchway. 

“A breeze has sprung up, and there's a sailin sight 
bearing down to us,” were his words. 

I heard no more. Animated by renewed hope, I 
tried to rise, but fell fainting on the deck, and lay un- 
conscious. 

The stranger boarded us, and her officer stopped 

d as he stepped upon our deck. Two of thé men 
lay upon the hatchway in the last stage of emaciation, 
unable to speak, while the carpenter feebly gasped out 
a welcome. We were taken on board the ship and 
tended with every care. One poor fellow never rallied, 
but found a watery grave on our passage to Valparaiso, 
whither the “Amelia,” as she was called, was bound. 
The others, with myself, recovered, and reached port 
in safety, whence we returned to England in a home-. 
ward-bound ship; and se ended one of the most event. 
ful voyages I ever made. 














Novet Styie or Skatinc.—A Glasgow paper says,, 
“On Wednesday, thousands enjoyed the healthy and 
exhilarating exercise of skating on Loch Burnie. 
Among those on the ice a young lady skater attractcd 
great attention. She had With hera large Newfound- 
land dog, and attached to the collar round the animal’s- 
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neck was a pair of reins; these she held in her hands, 
and the dog directing her course on the ice, she was in 
this way skipped along in very swift and graceful 
style.” 
—_—_+or 
For the Companion. 
A BITTER LESSON. 


“OQ, mother, do let me!” whined Phebe Field. . “Say 
yes, please.” 
*And what 'f I should stub my toe, 
Or tread upon a stone, 
‘Twill only burt a little while, 
And [li not ery nor groan.” 
These lines would have delighted Phebe, but as she 
was a child thirty years ago, she did not find them in 


her copy of the Companion, diligently as she even then 
Going bare- 
foot was as common then for girls as boys, and pro- 


read it, for they were published recently. 


nounced the healthiest thing in the world. 
“Ellen McIntire goes barefoot,” said Phebe. 


“But you have had a fever,” answered her mother, 
When I was a girl, I whined and 
teased my mother. until I had my way, and made a 
stone bruise on my foot that was very sore for weeks.” 
Then I ’spose I’ve just got to tug these 


“and it is not safe. 


“0, de-a-r! 
hateful shoes up there agin.” 

“Again, Phebe, not agin. 
very proud of those shoes a week ago.” 

“You used to go barefoot, why can’t I?” 


“You forget that Ihave told you the reason why I 


did.” 


“No, ma’am,”’ gayly cried out Phebe, “’twas ’cause 
your father was poor, and you lived ever ’n ever so far | it.” 
from school, and had to go to Mr. Moulton’s and do 
chores for your board; and O how funny Martha Moul- 
She would sit down every two rods, and 
She draw- 


ton was. 
whine, “I don't wa-r-n’t ter go ter schoo-ool. 
ered her words, you see.” 

“Drawled.” 


“Q yes, just like this,—‘Dad-dy, I’ve fe-ound a 
Well, I know you were so say- 
ing of your shoes that you walked two miles carrying ’ 
them in your hand, and then put them on when you | #e & brave girl, but I am sorry that your courage was 
Well, I wish my father 
couldn’t afford to buy me any, ’cause I don’t like to be 


gra-ass-haw-p-per.’ 


came in sight of the village. 


made fun of.” 


“Phebe!” exclaimed Mrs. Field, astonished at the 


moral her daughter had drawn from her narrative 


“you must not let other children laugh you into doing 


wrong.” 

“But I'd as lives be whipped as to be laughed at 
mother,” answered the sensitive child. 

“Lief, not lives,” corrected her mother. 


“O dear, I am always saying agin, and gownd, and 


lives,” sighed Phebe; ‘it’s dreadful hard to remember 
when aii the girls say so.” 


“There it is again, Phebe; you must not do as ali the 
girls do, right or wrong. Good-by, be a good girl at 


school.” 


Phebe hurried off, her thoughts running on in the 
“I wish father was poor; I 
wish I never'd seen that old scarlet fever; I wish moth- 


same discontented vein. 


er want so notional. 
said it would make me tough to go baretoot.”’ 


Now this was a sad preparation for the temptation 


that was coming at recess. 
“Phebe Field!’ shouted Susan Lane, derisively 


“What makes you wear shoes and stockings this warm 


weather ?” 
“Mother makes me, 


* muttered Phebe. 


“My mother lets me doas Lam a mind to,” cried 


pert Ann Lyle. 

“I wish mine did,” said silly Phebe. 

“O!” sneered Hannah Frost, “how dreffle tender her 
mother is of her! 
folkses children.” 

Phebe’s lip quivered. 


post of honor in her eyes, 


Hannah Frost get her pay ?’ 


“Take off your shoes, Phebe, your mother never’ll 
suggested the tempter through the lips ef 


know it;” 
another schoolnate. 
“Pshaw! she don’é darst to!” scofled another. 


“You know L aint afraid,” retorted Phebe, too cow- 


ardly to do right, all the time. 


“Come away, girls; don’t play with her; she thinks 
; too good to go barefvot,” taunted 





she's aristocracy 
Hannah Frost. 


“I don’t, so, there!” cried Phebe, with burning 


checks. 


“Her mother’s real stuck up. They’ve got sofa 
“We haint 


chairs in their parlor,” persisted Hannah. 

got nothin’ to be protid of.” , 
“Mother aint! she aint, I tell you!” shouted Phebe 

“And I aint avis-aris-tertocracy, nor no such thing.” 


That dreadful word, that she did not know the mean- 
With one or two em- 
phatic jerks her shoes came off, and her stockings fol- 


ing of, was too much for Phebe. 


lowed. 


“[’ll hide ’em here in this old stump for you,” re- 
marked the now mollitied Hannah, “and she may play 


twist ¢terbacker with us, mayn’t she, girls ?’”’ 


Delighted above measure, Phebe joined the conde- 
scending great girls, and tried to forget what conscience 
was faithfully repeating,—“Phebe, you have disobeyed 


your kind mother.” 


At night Hannah and Susan urged her to carry her 
shoes until she came in sight of home, and she weakly 
Then, as one wrong step makes the next 


complied. 
easier, they urged her to go into the woods near by 
and pick blackberries. 


“But mother said I must always come straight home 


from school,” insisted Phebe. 


“Pshaw, nonsense; it’s just as near to go home cross 


tots; nearer, aint it, Hannah ?” 


“Yes, indeed. Come along, you little goose. Who’s 


afraid of mother?” 


Once in the forbidden path, the great girls lost their 
She limped because the briars tore 


interest in Phebe. 
her tender feet, and the girls scolded her for lagging be 
hind. 
to do right? 
no. 


I know a girl who was 


Miss Stevens knows ; Miss Stevens 


Wonder ’f she’s any better’n other 


Hannah was one of those terri- 
ble great girls that sat on the back seat—the especial 
“O,” she thought, “if 1 
could only be three years older, and order the little 
girls about, and be generally disagreeable, wouldn’t 


Would Phebe willingly have suffered as much 
Was she happy in doing wrong? Alas, 
Her aching feet did not compare with her aching 


heart. She felt sure some terrible judgment won'd | 
befall her, like a flash of lightning, which she was al- 

ways in terror of; or might not some wild beast out of 

the woods fall upon her, like the bears that Elisha call- 

ed out to devour those wicked children ? 

At last she stumbled headlong over a stone, with a 
shriek of pain, and dropping heavily upon her side, 

took up her aching foot in her hand, sobbing,— 

“O, what did mother tell me! I’ve got astone bruise, 
now.” 

“What a fuss you make,” was Susan’s comforting re- 
mark. 

“Don’t be a baby !” sneered Hannah. 

With fortitude worthy of a better cause, Phebe rose 
up, wiped her eyes, and limped after her friends. 
Once a thorn tore a cruel wound in her bare limb, but 
she bore it without a word. Even Susan and Hannah 
pronounced her real spunky. Miserable praise! yet 
it gratified her. 

Fearing her mother’s just displeasure she concealed 
her wounds and her sufferings until she began to limp, 
and her thoughtful mother at once examined her limb. 

“Phebe Field,” she cried, aghast, ‘“‘whata foot! When 
did you hurt it? You have taken cold in this scratch, 
and it is dreadfully inflamed. Your father must see it 
at once.” 

“O, dear! O, dear!” sobbed Phebe, and with tears of 
contrition and shame, she told the whole story faith- 
fully, bearing her own share of the blame. “And now, 
mother,” she said, in a pitiful tone, “please don't tell 
father.” 

“Phebe, you may lose your limbif he does not see 


> 


‘Phebe doubled herself up in an agony of apprehen- 
sion, and watched him breathlessly while he examined 
it. The look that settled on his brow was enough; her 
tears fell like rain. “Hem; scrofulousswelling. Ifthe 
knee-joint becomes involved she may lose all action in 
it,” and then he added a nunfber of directions for 
treatment. 

“Phebe,” poor Phebe’s heart flew into her mouth, 
“Phebe,” he said, with one of his rare smilesy “you 


all lost, and worse than lost, in sobad a cause. It will 
cost you weeks, perhaps years of suffering. 

Week after week Phebe limped about. O, the tor- 
ture of the daily dressing of her angry wound, and the 

pain her father’s sad face caused her, as he would ex- 
*| claim, ‘It I could but have seen this earlier.” 

After six months of suffering the sore healed, but it 
left a confirmed disease, from which Phebe never quite 
recovered. Why did she not know what a terrible risk 
she was running? Shedid know, but she did not believe 
it; for her father and mother had warned her daily of 
the danger of taking cold after scarlet fever. 

Weall sin just so, through unbelief in our Heavenly 
Father. He tells us what a terrible risk we run when 
we commit one sin. We donot believe Him. But God 
cannot lie. Just as one infraction of the laws of ber 
physical being eost Phebe years of suffering] becayse 
disease had already infected her blood, so one infrac- 
tion of God's moral law will lead us we know not 
where. Sin has so corrupted our moral nature that we 
cannot tell, any more than Phebe could, what a bitter 
harvest we may reap from the seed thus sown, before 
we are wise cnough to return tothe paths of penitence 


and peace. PP. B. 
. —_———_+oo—_—— 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 

Several years ago 2 young man was going West to 
seck his fortune. Unaccustomed to travel, he had, im- 
prudently, placed his watch, his money, and every other 
valuable he possessed, in his trunk for safe keeping. 
When he arrived at a station where it became necessary 
to recheck his baggage, he was told it had not arrived. 
He remained patiently waiting in the town for his 
trunk until he had expended his last cent, when he 
presented himself once more at the office. His feelings 
may be imagined when he was again told by the bag- 
gage master that his chattels had not been seen, and 
there was no use in his annoying him any longer in re- 
gard to it, since he had better pursue his Journey and 
leave it to be looked up. 

“But Ihave not a penny in the world but is in that 
trunk. I am hundreds of miles from friends, and I 
cannot travel without money,” urged the young man. 

“Thatis bad,” returned the baggage master, “but it 
is not my business.” 

“Open the baggage rooms and Iet me see if my trunk 
has not been deposited there. I must have it.” 

“T tell you it is of no kind of use; we know our own 
business, and attend to it promptly ; we cannot open the 
store-room for every body who wants to see his trunk.” 

The young man turned to depart, when he was ad- 
dressed by some ladies who had come into the station 
+} upon a similar errand, and who, fortunately, knew. 
more of the world and of baggage masters than our ver- 
dant traveller. They at once advised him to persist in 
his search, and offered to go themselves for a policeman 
to aid him. Thus reinforced, the gentleman returned 
to the charge, and after some difficulty and delay, found 
his trunk stowed away in the baggage-room, where it 
had evidently been during all the time of his delay. 

Words were inadequate to express the gratitude and 
joy of the young man, who was thus enabled to pursue 
his journey. The ladies also went on their way, and 
had quite forgotten the circumstance, when it was recall- 
ed to memory, some years afterward, by the gentleman 
presenting himself in propria persona to renew the ex- 
pressions of gratitude. He was no longer the verdant, 
blushing youth who could scarcely look a baggage 
»| master confidently in the face. On the contrary, he 
had steadily risen to eminence in the Western States, 
and was already a member of Congress from his own. 

As he rose to depart, the gentleman said, “If I had 
lost my trunk upon that occasion, I should have been 
ruined. The misfortune would probably have over- 
shadowed my whole life. I often think how much I 
owe to your kindness in speaking encouragingly to a 
stranger. I am now ina situation to return the favor, 
and it would give me great satisfaction if you would 
-| allow me to be of service to yourself or family.” 

This incident is related to illustrate the value of “Jit- 
tle kindnesses.”” The ladies saw that the young man 








was bashful and honest. They knew, better than he, 


what he ought to do in an emergency like his. They 
did not, as many others would have done, pass heed- 
lessly on, but befriended him in lady-like and Chris- 
tian manner. The result we have seen. 


UNCLE SAM’S FAMILY. 


Our father lives in Washington, 
And has a world of cares, 

But gives his children cach a farm, 
Enough for them and theirs. 

Full thirty well grown sons nas he, 
A numerous race indeed, 

Married and settled all, d'ye see, 
With boys and girls to feed. 

So it we wisely till our lands, 
We're sure to earn a living, 

And have a penny. too, to spare 
For spending or for giving. 

A thriving family are we. 
No lordling need deride us, 

For we know how to use our hands, 
And in our wits we pride us. 

Hail. brothers. hail! 
Let noughc on earth divide us. 





Some of us dare the sharp north-east; 
Some, clover- fields are mowing; 
And others tend the cotton plants 
Chat keep the looms a-going; 
Some build and steer the white wing'd ships, 
And few in speed can mate them, 
While others rear the corn and wheat, 
Or grind the corn to freight them. 
And if our neighbors o'er the sea, 
Have eer an empty larder, 
To send a loaf their babes to cheer 
We'll work a little harder, 
No old nobility have we, ¢ 
No tyrant king to ride us; 
Our sages in the Capitol 
Enact the laws that guide us, 
Hail, brothers, hail! 
Let nought on earth divide us. 


2 Some faults we have, we can't deny, 
A torble here and there; 

But other households have the same, 
And so we won't despair. 

‘Twill do no good to fume and frown, 
And call hard names, you see, 

And what a shame ‘twould be to part 
So fine a family! 

‘Tis but a waste of time to fret, 
Since Nature made us one, 

For every quarrel cuts a thread 
That heaithtul Love has spun. 

Then draw the cords of union fast, 
Whatever may betide ns. 

And closer cling through every blast, 
For many a storm has tried us. 

Hail, brothers, hail! 
Let nought on earth divide us. 





For the Companion, 
PATRICK McHONE—GENTLEMAN. 


A short time since, my attention being attracted by a 
noise in the street, I went to the window to discover 
the cause of the tumult, and found it proceeded from a 
company of boys that were following a drunken man, 
who with evident effort made his devious way along the 
sidewalk. Occasionally exasperated beyond endur- 
ance, the unfortunate creature would turn upon his tor- 
mentors, who were pelting him with stones and mud, 
and stumble into the gutter in his effort to defend him- 
self. The moment he was down, the whole group 
would pounce upon him, tearing his clothes, picking 
his pockets, and committing all the indecencies for 
which rowdye ill-bred boys are noted upon such occa- 
sions. 

Several well dressed lads were among this low com- 
pany, and I observed also a lad named Patrick Mc- 
Hone, whom we call gentleman, because, despite his 
poverty, and rags, and naked feet, he is civil and po- 
lite to every one. 

This lad, who was the veritable Tom Thumb of the 
party, being only a mite of a fellow, did not join in this 
demonstration, but watching his opportunity, placed 
his little figure between the drunken wretch and his 
persecutors, and harangued them somewhat as fol- 
lows : 

“Boys, aren’t yer ashamed of yerselves? Havn’t 
yees fathers and mothers? Wud ye like yer father 
pilted with mud an’ tumblin the gutter ?” 

At first the boys laughed at Patrick’s expost ulation, 
but when he stood his ground, and protested he would 
call the police, they fell back a little. He then as- 
sisted the miserable man to rise, who, leaning upon the 
little fellow, managed to stagger to a lamp-post, where 
he steadied himself while Pat run round the corner for 
the policeman, who, in New York city, is generally out 
of sight if he is ever wanted. Presently he returned 
with his man, who took the toper to a place of security. 

As the wretch turned to go, he vainly fumbled in his 
pockets for some pennies with which to reward the lad, 
who shook his head as if declining the gift, when the 
man extended his rough hand, which Pat shook with 
great cordiality. I noticed that the unfortunate crea- 
ture drew his worn coat sleeve across his eyes, when 
the ceremony was over, as if he was weeping. 

As for Patrick, he gazed thoughtfully after the for- 
lorn image, and then turned away, without seeming to 
bestow a thought or look upon the crowd of boys who 
were still loitering near him. A little while after he 
returned, bearing in his arms an immense baby sister, 
whom he tended with great patience. He had evi- 
dently come to see if the man had found his way back 
to be persecuted again. 

A friend, who had observed what had passed, said, 
“That lad, ragged and barefooted as he is, will make his 
way in the world.” 

“Why do you think so?” I asked. 

“In the first place he is civi/, both to the boys who 
hooted and to the man whom he must inwardly have 
despised. This proves that he possesses self-control, 
without which no one can advance in life, together with 
great kindness of heart, which will always gain him 
many friends. He has firmness and confidence in himself, 
or he would not have placed himself between the wretch 
and his tormentors. He has prudence and forethought, 
otherwise he would not have placed him by the lamp- 
post and gone in search of the police. He is disinter- 
ested, because he refused a reward, and you can see his 
patience and loving disposition manifested toward the 
babe.” 

Reader, do you ever think when you are playing in 
the streets that both friends and strangers are looking 
upon you; listening to your words, seeing your rude 
and selfish conduct toward your playmates? to say 
nothing of the petty tricks, resorted to for amusement, 
but which in reality are little better than theft, cruelty, 
and bearing false witness against your neighbor ? 

O, beware; you never are alone; no, never, never. 

Is it not written, “Thou, God, seest me?” At noon, 


Let all your actions, then, spring from pure motives . 
Let all the words you speak be such as you are willing 
your parents should hear. Think no thoughts, even , 
which can influence you to improper conduct, for you 
know that for all these things God will bring you into 
judgment. Cc. W. PF, 


A TERRIBLE BEDFELLOW. 


I looked at my neighbor with considerable curiosity . 
His face indicated a man of not over thirty years—q 
riod at which men are still voung, generally ; but his 
aair was as white as fresh-fallen snow. One seldom 
sees, even on the heads of the oldest men, hair of such 
immaculate whiteness. He sat by my side in acar of 
the Great Western Railroad, in Canada, and was look. 
ing out at the window. Suddenly turning his head, he 
eaught mein the act of staring at him—a rudeness of 
which I was ashamed. I was about to say some words 
of apology, when he quietly remarked,— 

“Don't mention it, sir; I’m used to it.” 

The frankness of this observation pleased me, and in 
a very little time we were conversing on terms of fa- 
miliar acquaintanceship; and before long he told me 
the whole story : 





I felt a 
hand as it lay stretched out above my head on the floor 


“I was a soldier in the army in India,” said he, “and, 


as is often the case with soldiers, I was a little too fond 


of liquor. One day I got drunk, and was shut up in 
the black-hole for it. I slumped down upon the floor 
of the dungeon, and was just droppimg off to sleep, when 
cold, slimy shape crawling across my right 


“T knew at once what it was—a snake! 
“Of course my first impulse was to draw away my 


hand; but knowing that if I'did so the poisonous rep- 
tile would probably strike its fangs into me, I Jay still, 
with my heart beating in my breast like a trip-ham- 
mer. 
realized all my peril in its fullest extent. 
lamented the hour that I had touched liquor! 


Of course my fright sobered me instantly. I 
O, how I 


In 
every glass of liquor they say there is a serpent; but it 


does not come to every body in the shape it came to 


me. 
“With a slow, undulating motion the reptile dragged 


its carcass across my face, inch by inch, and crept down 
over my breast, and thrust its head inside my jacket, 
As I felt the hideous scraping of the slimy body over 
my cheeks, it was only by the most tremendous effort 
that I succeeded in restraining myself from yelling 
loudly with mingled terror and disgust. 

“At last I felt the tail wriggling down towards my 
chin; but imagine what I felt at heart, if you can imag- 
ine it, as Lrealized that the dreadful creature had coiled 
itself up under my jacket as I lay, and had seemingly 
gone to sleep, for it was as still as death. 

“Evidently it had no idea that I was a human crea- 
ture; if it had, it would never have acted in this man- 
ner. All snakes are cowardly, and they will not ap- 
proach a man unless to strike him in self-defence. 
“Three hours I lay with that dreadful weight in my 
bosom, and each minute was like an hour to me—like a 
year! I seemed to have lived a lifetime in that brief 
space. Every incident of my life passed across my 
memory in rapid succession, as they say is the case 
with drowning men. I thought of my mother, away in 
England; my happy home by the borders of the Avon; 
my Mary, the girl I loved,—and never expected to see 
them more. ‘For no matter how longI bore this, I 
felt that it would end in death at last. 

“During all this time I lay as rigid as a corpse, 
scarcely daring even to breathe; and all the time my 
breast was growing colder and colder where the snake 
lay against it, with nothing but a thin cotton shirt be- 
tween my skin and its. I knew, if I stirred, it would 
strike; but I felt I could not bear this much longer. 

“Even if I succeeded in lying still until the guard 

came, I expected that his opening the door and coming 
in would be my death-warrant all the same; for no 
doubt the reptile would see that I was a man, as soon 
as the light should be let in at the door. 
“At last I heard footsteps approaching. There was a 
rattling at the lock. It was the guard. He opened the 
door. The snake—a cobra di capella I now saw—darted 
up its huge hooded head, with the hideous rings around 
its eyes, as if about to strike. I shut my eyes, and 
murmured a prayer. Then it glided away with a switt 
motion, and disappeared in the darkness. I staggered 
to my feet, and fell swooning into the arms of th: 
guard. 

“For weeks after Iwas very sick; and when I was 
able to be about, I found that my hair was white as 
you now see it. I have never touched a drop of liquor 
since.”—Our Boys and Girls. 


+> 


GOD SAYS “HARK!” 
We read in the Revelation of “Silence in heaven for 
the spaceofhalfan hour.” Was it while God hushed the 
voices of that happy place to listen to the prayers that 
came up from the earth ? 





Nellie amused herself very quietly by winding 4 
string in and out through her fingers, but presently she 
began talking to herself inalowtone. “When I say 
my prayers, God says, ‘Hark! angels, while I hear a 
little noise.’’”? Her mamma asked her what noise she 
meant. 

“A little girl’s noise. Then the angels will do jast 
still for a moment) till I say amen.” 

Is not this a sweet thought? I wonder if the chil- 
dren who read this story of little Neilie have ever 
thought how wonderful it is that God always hears 
their prayers! He is surrounded by thousands and 
thousands of angels, all singing and praising Him with 
their golden harps; and yet, through all the music and 
all the praises, He hears the softest prayer of a little 
child kneeling by the bed-side. He must be very lov- 
ing and kind to children. We should think He would 
sometimes forget, and be listening to the beautiful 
sounds in heaven, instead of to the prayer of a little 
child. But He never does. There is never too much 
singing or too many praises there for Him to hear 4 
little girl’s noise. Do you not wonder that children do 
not pray to Him much oftener than they do ?—Ched at 
Home. 





A FARM-YARD SCENE. 

Josh Billings says, “Hogs are generally quadruped.” 
It must not be thought a slander on the human race to 
say that the following amusing picture of animal sell 
ishness, by a writer in Western Maryland to the Amer- 
tcan Union, reminds us strongly of the hungry scrail- 
ble which generally takes place among children for 
scattered toys or sweetmeats, as well as among older 
aspirants for power and property. Benevolent mea 
who have money to give away are apt to be set upoa 
and chased very much like the single pig with the ea 
of corn: 

I have been laughing heartily at a trivial circum: 
stance. host having an extensive farm, has auy 
quantity of live stock travelling azout loose, as 15 the 
custom here; swine being the principal pedestrians. 

About sunset one of his sons goes to the corn-houst 
and shouts a prolonged “Who-o-o?” at the top of - 
voice, whereupon the hogs from the distant woods = 
fields come quivering with speed over hills and throsgs 
fences, squealing with anxiety. Old porkers, li 
scholars, in prospect of a meal back out of deep ~~ 
vations for roots, and renew youthful agility. In 2 





day and at midnight, in the city or in the country, His 
eye is always upon you. 


moments the door of the granary is surrounded — 
dense mob of grunters and a close semi-circle of equal 
anxious geese, turkeys, ducks and hens. The scrai 


so, (shutting her month very tight, and keeping very | 
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ble for the ears of corn thrown out, and all the protests 
of anger and envy of the various creatures uniting in a 
grand squall, makes an animated picture of selfishness 
quite novel to a stranger. The colored man, to-day, 
happening to go into the corn-house, about the usual 
hour for the distribution, was mistaken by the watchful 
creatures for their almoner, and a grand rush followed. 
The man having filled his sack, left without notic- 
ing his clients. Having a curiosity to examine the 
corn-house, I entered it, not observing how popular I 
was growing every moment. : 

The din outside reached such a height (for by this 
time all the denizens of the farm-yard had assembled) 
that I looked out, and saw quite a sea of snouts all 
pointing towards me and squealing their loudest, 
while the hens and turkeys expostulated with and 
fought each other for preferment. I threw out one ear 
of corn, and in an instant the lucky, or rather unlucky 
hog who seized it, was the head of a swift-moving pro- 
cession of his kindred, and even geese, ducks and hens, 
all shrieking in their special dialect and pursuing him 
like the witches in Tam O’Shanter. Round the corn- 
house and then under it, and down the road, they went, 
the column deploying like the tail of a peacock, all try- 
ing to get to the head-centre, where the unhappy corn- 
pearer, with his snout poised high, to keep the coveted 
morsel out of general reach, was rending the air with 
his half-obstructed squeals of protest. I went down to 
the canal on some business, and as I returned, the hog 

assed me at full speed, still followed by some of his 
persevering attendants, and the ear of corn sticking out 
of his mvuth like a gigantic cigar. 

+ 
For the Companion. 
“THOSE TERRIBLE LOCOMOTIVES.” 

Some years ago the cars made their first visit at 
L—, N. H., and the great event was celebrated by a 
crowd of invited guests from all the cities and towns 
on the route from Boston. It was noised abroad that 
the great Daniel was to be present, and Mr. Webster 
did not disappoint ‘the throng who gathered to hear 
him. . 

Early in the day an excited and impatient crowd 
gathered at the depot, but the long and crowded ex- 
cursion train did not reach town until all were nearly 
furious with disappointment. Some slight accident 
had delayed it. At last the engine, observed of all 
eyes, came puffing slowly into the station, throwing off 
steam with a hoarse, asthmatic wheeze. 

“La suz!” cried the ubiquitous old woman who had 
been for twelve mortal hours scolding all the heedless 
boys off the track with,—‘‘You’ll be run over, sartin 
sure. Why, that air steam horse may be here no body 
knows when. Scat! shew! Boys, you do pester me 
to pieces. La suz,” she cried, when at last it came, 
“what a fuss they do make about nothin’. Their terri- 
ble steam horse has got the heaves, after all.” 


Two ancient Shakers in broad brims were discussing 
the power of steam. 
“Hast thou seen, friend Simon,” asked one, “the 


played several other airs it struck up Yankee Doodle, 
the very tune, in every note, which is so familiar to 
American ears. Mr. Perry immediately claimed it as 
our national air. “It is one of our old tunes,” said a 
gentleman to whom he spoke, “‘and I can convince you 
of the fact. For hundreds of years it has been a pop- 
ular air among us.” The gentleman afterwards made 
good his assertion by showing Mr. Perry a manuscript 
of great antiquity which contained the identical musical 
notes of “Yankee Doodle.” 


——_-~— +o 
A BOOTBLACK’S WIT. 


The Charivari gives a specimen of a bootblack’s wit : 
A poor, ragged fellow, with his toes protruding from 
one of his boots, put up his leg on the box of a shoe- 
black, near the Bourse, to have the boot polished. 
The boy rubbed up as fine a polish as if his customer 
had been a lord; but -when he had finished the shining 
of the boot he looked up at his face with a melancholy 
air, and said,—‘Shall I polish your toe-nails ?” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows tho month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 





For the Companion. 


TAKE HEED, 


Eyes! busy, watchful eyes, 
Take heed how ye see; 

Evil may your glance surprise,— 
Quickly from it flee. 


Ears! ready, listening ears, 
Take heed how ye hear, 

So that on your memory's page 
Not a stain appear. 


Lips, and busy, talking tongue, 
Take heed what ye tell; 

Nothing but the honest truth, 
Spoken clear and well. 


We will trust you, busy tongue, 
All you ever say, 

If your yea is always yea, 
And your nay is nay. 


Hands! with ready fingers warm, 
Shun the unclean thing, 

But bring pure and holy deeds 
For your offering. 


Feet,—oft-tempted, erring feet,— 
Take heed where you stray; 

Shun the broad and crooked road— 
Walk the narrow way! 





new steam shovel at work ?” 

“Yea, friend David, and it’s a tremenjuous sight, 
a-scoopin’ out the bowels of our mountains as easy as 
Ikin shovel snow.” 

“Ah, but it’s a fearful sight to me,” groaned David. 

“QO, thee thinks ’twill hender poor folkses gittin’ 
work.” 

“No; but don’t thee see, friend, that such a scoopin’ 
and diggin’ is going to loosen the very foundations of 
the arth ?” ii 

“Yea, verily,” assented David, with a groan of dis- 
may. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed a merry but intelligent school- 
girl who had overheard them, “the poor old souls ac- 
tually believe that the world is flat, and that the whole 
of it rests upon our New Hampshire hills for support. 

Let me assure you, however, that she was too mod- 
est and kind-hearted either to smile or speak until the 
white-haired owners of the broad brims were out of 
hearing. 


ANECDOTE BY GOUGH. 


A poor widow in Oxford, Mass., had an only child, 
Frederick. He was a kind, generous-hearted boy; but 
he was drawn within the circle of the awfui vortex, In- 
temperance. Frederick became a drunkard and a 
vagabond. To spare the feelings of her whom he had 
most tenderly loved and still reverenced, he wandered 
away, she knew not where. After an absence of some 
years, in which he suffered all the misery of a drunk- 
ard, he was persuaded by some philanthropist to sign 
the temperance pledge. The next morning he soberly 
considered his condition; and, fearing the delirium 
tremens, his heart yearned for the syinpathy and fos- 
tering care of his pious mother. He set out on foot, a 
journey of forty miles; and when he arrived at Oxford, 
was worn out with fatigue, his nerves trembling for 
want of accustomed stimulus. 

At this moment his mother, mourning for her son, 
opened her Bible, and read of the young man cutting 
himself among the tombs. She said it was her Freder- 
ick, and she would go up stairs aud pray for his deliv- 
erance and return. As she was in the act of taking her 
Bible, he looked in at the window and saw her; but, 
feeling that he made but a sorry appearance, he thought 
he would just step into the tavern and brush his hair 
and adjust his cravat. As he stood trembling before 
the glass, the rumseller, recollecting him, cordially 
shook hands, and offered him something to drink. He 
declined, but was persuaded. One glass did not satis- 
fy,—he wanted more. Then the hard-hearted rumsel- 
ler induced him to bet he could drink a pint without 
taking it from his lips. He swallowed it, and the next 
morning was found dead in the barn! In her agony, 
who can wonder that the mother cursed that rumseller 
for having murdered her son! 


4 


JETTY AND THE BEE. 


We have a beautiful little Blenheim spaniel, with such 
bright black hair that we call her Jetty. She has long 
ears, black, sparkling eyes, a white breast, brown, silky 
Paws, and a brown spot over each eye. She is only 
about the size of your frisky kitten, although she is sev- 
eral years old. 

Jetty was rather melancholy yesterday, and not in- 
clined to eat her breakfast, so I gave her a bit of sugar; 
and she liked the sweetness so much that she thought 
she would have something else that was sweet—some- 
thing of her own choosing. Well, she trotted down 
Stairs, but presently returned, shaking her ears, and 
looking as if her mouth had been. hurt. Then she care- 
fully laid a treasure upon the carpet, turned it over 
with her nose, and shook her ears again. Whatdo you 
think she had got? A great bumble-bee! I suppose 
she had licked some honey off its legs, but alas! it had 
stung her tongue-—Our Schoolday Visitor. 











YANKEE DoopiE.—Some time since, when Mr. Per- 
ty, Secretary of the American Legatién at Madrid, 
Was in one of the Basque provinces, he heard a band 
Playing their old national airs. After the band had 


tor 





All_through the Christmas and New Year holidays 
Miss Kitty was just as amiable as a chicken. She had 
nothing to do but to meau, and anybody would give 
her a bit of meat, or cheese, and perhaps a duck’s bone; 
but those days had gone by, and the work was begun 
again in the house and schoolroom, and people forgot 
to care so much for dainty food as they did for other 
and more important things, and Miss Kitty could not 
see what pleasure there was in this world so delightful 
as gnawing a duck’s wing, and so she growled and spit 
at her mother in a very undutiful way, and said she 
would not hunt mice, for she did not see the use of it, 
so long as people had pantries, and kittens and cats 
were sly and had very sharp eyes to see when people 
went in and out. Now you know kittens don’t know 
the ten commandments; so Miss Kitty Cat was not so 
wicked as you would be if you desired to steal a nice 
little bit of something good to eat now and then; but 
you see Kitty had a very wise and good mother, who 
had taught her that kittens and cats got badly punished 
for such things sometimes; but Miss Kitty was very 
obstinate, and said to herself, when her mother was 
very intently watching the hole of a mischievous rat, 
and did not hear her,— 

“Ah, these wise old tabbies! They are always hin- 
dering us young ones from having a good time, and it 
spoils all our fun.to mope over a mouse’s nest half a 
day before we can enjoy ourselves, and I won’t do it— 
80 meau.” 

Miss Kitty was proud of herself after so fine a speech. 
She thought her mother was convinced of her foolish- 
ness in supposing she was the oldest, dnd so, with her 
tail erect, and every hair standing out to give it an 
erect look, and her back arched like a little hill, she 
started for a closet which was seldom left open, but 
just suited the wishes of lazy Kitty at this moment, for 
it showed, by a tiny opening, that it was not fastened. 

“Now for the goodies! 1 won’t eat mice so long as 
that door has a crack in it, and mother Cat may keep 
her preaching for her next children, provided they 
don’t go into the water before their eyes are open.” 

‘‘Here is a dead chicken with its clothes off. I'll take 
a nip at you, chick-a-biddy ;” and so the bad kitten ate 
and ate, thinking all the time to herself that it might 
be many days before the door would be open again, 
and she would swallow enough to keep from being 
hungry for a long time. 

By-and-by master, Johnny came along, and said to 
himself,— 

“I left this door unlatched, and fhother won't be 
pleased at my carelessness. Iam glad I saw my mis- 
take in time to keepthe cats out. Hollo! old Tabby, 
you out there?” And he peeped through a window to 
see the lady cat with her feet tucked under her, and her 
eyes intently fixed upon a crack in the floor, and he 
was satisfied that all was right, never thinking of Kitty 
Cat, and went whistling to bed. 

By-and-by Miss Kitty Cat got thirsty, and she knew 
that the pitcher which gave her milk now and then 
sat on the shelf above her head, and so she got up to 
it, and found the opening very small, and for a moment 
she despaired ; but then she was growing thirsty every 
moment, and she reasoned with herself that if her head 
could be crowded in, it certainly could be pulled out; 
and so with great effort her nose got down to the cream, 
and she lapped it up with a relish that was delightful. 
By-and-by she got enough, and tried to back out of 
the pitcher, but—O, you know it is vastly easier to get 
into mischief than to get out of it, and Miss Kitty 
knows it, too. She backed and backed, and the 
pitcher followed closely, fell over on its side, and the 
milk ran into Kitty’s eyes and nose, and she was so 
strangled that she fell to the floor, and the pitcher went 
also, but fora woffder did not go in pieces, and then 
such a floundering as there was! 

Mrs. Tabby left her rat hole, and wondered if Miss 
Kitty was sate, for surely the closet was going to have 
a fit, and turn itself wrong side out, and may be some- 
thing would happen to her baby; and Johnny's father 
and mother came running in the dark to see if Johnny 
had fallen down stairs; and passing the spot where 
Kitty was flying about the floor, bobbing the pitcher, 
they thought tht preserve jars were having a dance, 
and not till the lamp was lit would any body open the 





dead with strangulation and fright. 


THE NAUGHTINESS OF MISS KITTY caT.| 


The pitcher was so tight upon the kitten’s head that 
it had to be broken to remove the foolish creature, and 
the upper part slipped over on Miss Kitty’s neck; and 
with her face all cream and her lungs full of milk, she 
could only submit to a rolling in a blanket, and a night 
of very great pain in her stomach, and very firm con- 
victions that old cats were wiser than kittens. She was 
asober and r-spectful young thing from that night, and 
when her friends saw her penitence, they had the 
pitcher rim broken from her neck; and if her mother 
gave her advice at any time, she did not try to turn up 
her nose as she had seen girls and boys do, but very 
quietly said meau, and was obedient. 

Afterwards, when she had young kittens of her own 
which were spared from the brook long enough to open 
their eyes, she told them the story of the chicken and 
the pitcher, and they all said meau together.—Our 
Schoolday Visttor. 








.TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our friends who have not paid in advance for 
the Companion, must remember that we invaria- 
bly charge $1.50 for it, unless the subscription 
price is paid within one month of the date when 
their subscription year commences. 

We have personally no very grave objections to 
receiving $1.50 instead of $1.25, for each subscrip- 
tion. The cost of the Companton should be $1.50 
per year. Even at that price it would be the cheap- 
est youths’ publication in the country. That there 
may be no exceptions taken, and no complaints 
made, when $1.50 is charged to delinquents, we give 
this notice. 

Remember, then, always pay in advance—or if 
you wish to be very liberal to the “poor printer,” 
you can delay one month, and make him an extra 
payment of 25 cents—and remember, too, that you 
get more than your money’s worth even at that 
price. 





A PRIZE OFFERED. 

We offer any person who will send us the BEsT 
ORIGINAL Resvus, between this time and the eigh- 
teenth of next April, a beautiful fifty page Photo- 
graph Album, valued at $5.00. 
tions made are: 


The only condi- 


1. The subject must not be a proverb. 
2. The Rebus must not make more than three 
lines of symbols. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, } 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIOMS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 





The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 


ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
& second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 


Sth of July 1867, 


door; and all this time poor Miss Kitty was nearly | 








To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lare 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous’ 
to July Ist. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches, 











. 
My /Jirst are little restless things, 
Moving as on tiny springs, 

Heaving with continual motion, 
Swelling like the waves of ocean; 
Ceasing from their motion never, 

Till they cease to move for ever; 
Sometimes warm and sometimes cold; 


Sometimes iron, 


as I'm told; 


Never. that [ wot of, gold; 

Often soft, and hard as oiten— 

Time may harden, time may soften; 
Often bruised, and often riven; 

Oft in sunshine. oft in shade; 
Longed for where they are not given; 
Given unasked, and unrepaid. 


My second’s what poor mortals seek 
Day by day, and week by week; 
Seek, and often seek in vain, 

Hardly hoping to attain, 

As they toil with weary limb, 

Till head grows white and eye grows dim. 
What the titled rich enjoy, 

Not without some base alloy; 

What the noble spirit spurns 

When with glorious hope it burns. 
Most to whom ‘tis given, abuse— 
Its only use is not to use. 

Spurn it, thou who wouldst be great, 
Lest thou miss a brighter fate. 


My whole, a well-loved, lowly flower, 

Springs on many a verdant bank, 
ooed by sun and kissed by shower, 

Though it be of lowly rank. 

In its small and velvet breast 

Pearly dewdrops love to rest, 


Glittering in the sun's warm 


beam 


Brighter than the diamond's gleam. 
Reader, when its name you've guessed, 
Pluck and keep it, and be blessed! 


1 am composed of 17 letters. 

My 1, 4, 6 is what children often do. 

My Ll, 17, 8, 4, 13 is what cooks could not do without. 
My 3, 14, 6 isan even number. 

My 7, 12, 10 is what every one should love. 

My 5, 16, 15, 2, 13 is a stream of water. 


My 9, 17, 10 is not young. 


8 
My whcle is a very good motto. 


My first is a drink; my second is feminine; my third 
of an animal; and my whole is a city in Scripture. 


4. - 


, Gramntarians say my first should go before a froon 


speakers say after. 


Read my second forwards or 


always the same, and my whole always follows my second. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


“Now for a good lick!” 


1. 
> Cow-l—worn by monks—who never marry. 
4. 


Be kind and respectful to your teacher. 
6. Pink 


Trice—rice—i¢e. 


—ink—in—pin. 


is the cry 


. Good 
backwards it is 


Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 
Six Silver Watches. 
Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pensils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 





The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 


reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persevere 


ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One.. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., ' 


No. 161 Washington Street. 





BOSTON. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








_— 


For the Companion. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
SWIFT. 

I have to tell you in this sketch of another satirist, 
one of the wittiest men that ever lived, but who was 
unhappy all his life, and succeeded in making his best 
friends miserable; a man so different from the good 
and gentle Addison, whom I last described, that I can- 
not turn to him with pleasure. 

Jonathan, or, as he is always called, ‘‘Dean Swift,” was 
born in Dublin, in the year 1667. His father dying a 
short time before his birth, in very embarrassed circum- 
stances, the little boy was left to the care of an uncle, 
with whom he lived until he was twenty-one. Lack of 
means, and the want of a home and a father’s protec- 
tion and love may have saddened and embittered his 
whole life, but he had the additional misfortune to be 
born without a heart; or if he did possess one, it was so 
cold, selfish and unloving as hardly to deserve the 
name. 

Speaking one day in a contemptuous way of his un- 
cle, to whom he owed so much, a gentleman dared to 
rebuke him as he deserved: 

“Did he not give you an education?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Swift, gruffly, “the education of a dog.” 

“Then, sir, you have not the gratitude of a dog.” 
And, indeed, he had not. 

He must have been very lazy at school and academy, 
for when he claimed the usual degree of Bachelor of 
Arts he was considered too deficient for admission, and 
only gained it at last by “special favor,” which really 
meant want of merit. 

But this shamed him, and, determined to reform, he 
resolved to turn over a very new leaf, and stndy eight 
hours a day. Some one says, rather funnily, that 
“good resolutions are like fainting ladies; they want 
to be carried out;” and Swift, who had an iron will, 
did carry out his plan, and worked in this way, hard 
and steadily, for seven years. 

In 1688, when just of age, his uncle died, and he was | 
left without any means of support. His mother ad- 
vised him to seek the patronage of Sir William Tem- 
ple, a friend of his uncle and a distant relative. This 
gentleman consented to give him a home and make 
him his private secretary ; but the position was rather 
humiliating. He was, to be sure, in an elegant house, 
with books all about him, but he was treated as an 
upper servant, while always expected to fawn, and 
cringe, and flatter, or else lose the favor of a man de- 
cidedly his inferior. 

Here he became known to King William, who used 
sometimes to visit Sir William when he was afllicted 
with the gout; and as the king’s notions were all mili- 
tary, he offered to make him a captain of horse. Of 
course, the great genius inwardly scorned this propo- 
sal, while refusing with mock humility, and went on in 
the Jife so irksome and galling to his proud nature, 
“feeling like a caged tiger, submitting to the keeper 
who brings him food.” 

Once he rebelled and went away; but finding a rec- 
ommendation from his patron was needed to gain any 
other position, he asked pardon and returned, to re- 
main until the death of Sir William, in 1698. 

During these years he read “quantities of books,” 
wrote his famous treatise, “The Battle of the Books,” 
and won the undying love of Esther Johnson, the 
daughter of Temple’s steward, a pretty, black-eyed girl, 
who recited to him, and learned to think Mr. Swift a 
hero—almost a god. 

This acquaintance proved a blessing to Swift, the 
brightest thing in his dark life; but to her it brought 
life-long sorrow. 

Here, too, he nearly killed himself, one day, by eat- 
ing too much fruit, and was troubled ever after, at 
times, with a dizziness and deafness which pursued 
him through life, and at last sent him to the grave de- 
prived of reason. When I think of his oddity, cruelty 
and meanness, I like to believe that his brain was al- 
ways diseased, which would be some excuse for his 
Strange life. 

But I can tell you one good thing about him; he 
loved and respected his mother, and went to see her 
every year. Queer in this, as in every thing else, he 
would travel on foot, stopping at night at some very | 
poor tavern, where he could get lodged for a penny 
and have “clean sheets” for sixpence. 

I don’t really know whether he did this because his 
tastes were so low, or because he wished to see that 
sort of life, or because he wanted to sare a shilling; 
for he had a great love of money. 

He began early to think he was a poet, and pub- 
lished some “Pindaric Odes,” but they made little im- 
pression. Dryden, who was a connection, told him 
plainly,—‘Coz, you will never be a poet,”—which made 
Swift hate him ever after. 

An irreligious divine, a heartless politician and a 
selfish lover could not well be a true poet; but he 
could write verses in a very easy, natural way, and, as 
he says himself, in a poem on his own death,— 


“The dean was famous in his time, 
And had a kind of knack at rhyme.” 


Yet from time to time he composed poetry which, com- 
ing from the pen of aman so talented and popular, 
was considered very excellent. 

But his power lay in his prose, clear, concise and 
strong, although too often coarse and unreasonably 
severe. 

After his patron’s death he went to Ireland, and in 
1713 gained the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, in Dublin. 

He now devoted several years to writing on political 
subjects in a fierce and bitter style. 


wonderful and amusing adventures of an honest sur- 
geon, Lemuel Gulliver, who, after being shipwrecked, 
finds himself in the country of Lilliput, where the peo- 
ple are about six inches high, and every other object 
in exact proportion. Afterwards he visits the land of 
the gigantic Brobdignagians, where the smallest dwarf 
is at least thirty feet high. The object of the allegory 
is to show how contemptible and foolish are the vices 
and passions of mankind. Every child is charmed 
with this droll story, more astonishing than any fairy 
tale, and it never fails to entertain those who do not 
see the undercurrent of sparkling satire that runs 
through the whole. Through his influence the unfor- 
tunate Miss Johnson, “Stella,” as he called her, went 
also to Dublin. He wrote to her every day, letters full 
of love and tenderness, told her “he loved her better 
than fhis life, a thousand million times,” but neither 
married her nor allowed her to marry any one else. 

At the same time he was keeping up a correspond- 
ence with another beautiful girl, who had also recited 
to him, and whose affections he trifled with in the most 
unprincipled way, permitting her to love him with all 
the power of a very intense nature. 

When she heard of Stella she was wildly jealous, 
then almost crazy with grief, and at last died of a bro- 
ken heart. 

And the selfish, tyrannical savage wrote some touch- 
ing rhymes commemorative of their love. It is even 
said that her death shocked and distressed the dean. 

“Stella” lived in another house, but near enough to 
come in when he was ill or suffering, and nurse him 
with untiring devotion. She arranged his table when 
he gave a dinner, but did not take her proper place at 
the head, if, indeed, she appeared at all. 

It is said that be was, at last, privately married to 
her; but why privately? Crushed by this sad life, 
poor Stella sank into her grave in her forty-fourth 
year; and he really mourned, then, because he wanted 
her care and missed her affection. He never men- 
tioned her without a sigh. 

It is extraordinary that a man who was neither 
young, nor handsome, nor rich, nor even amiable, 
should have inspired such unselfish, undying love. 
His countenance was sour and severe, and his com- 
plexion was muddy. Perhaps he conquered with his 
eyes; which Pope said were as azure as the heavens, 
with a charming archness in them. 

After Stella’s death he became crabbed, and stingy, 
and deaf, and cross, and miserable. His birthday, 
which was celebrated with bonfires, &c., was to him 
the saddest day of the year. He had made a ridicu- 
lous vow not to wear glasses, so he could not read. 
He lost reason and memory, and died a solitary idiot 
in the hands of servants, on the 19th of October, 1745. 

Let us turn from this mournfal picture to some spec- 
imens of his wit: 


Mr. Dean, that I set up for a wit ?” 

“Do you so?” answered Mr. Swift; “take my advice 
and sit down again.” 

In travelling he called ata hospitable house, where 
the lady of the mansion, rejoicing to have so distin- 
guished a guest, asked him with great eagerness what 
he would have for dinner: 

“Will you have an apple pie, sir, or a cherry pie, sir, 
or a currant pie, sir, or a plum pie, sir?” 

“Any pie, madam, but a magpie.” 

When a gentleman who was trying to persuade him 
to dine at his house, said,—‘I will send you my bill of 
fare,” he replied,— 

“Send me your bill of company.” 

The taxes were very severe in Ireland. Lady Car- 
teret, wife of the lord lieutenant, said to him,— 

“The air of Ireland is very excellent and healthy.” 

“For goodness sake,” said Swift, “don’t say so in 
England, for if you do they will certainly taz it.” 

His favorite barber having decided to take a public 
house and yet keep up his old profession, begged the 
dean to give him “a smart little touch of poetry” to 
clap under his sign; so he gave him the following 
couplet, which remained for many years: 


‘‘Rove not from pole to pole, but step in here, 
Where neught excels the shaving—but the beer.” 


Kate §. 





VARIETY. 





“VERY MUSH WOUND.” 

The idea of a “mercenary” is somehow connected in 
our minds with German soldiers; but the following 
shows that, whatever may be their reputation and 
pluck in battle, some of them know how to stick to 
their work and bear the consequences : 


After the battle of Antietam, and when the hospitals 
and churches of Washington were filled with the 
wounded from that and other fields of carnage, a Unit- 
ed States senator for one of the Western States desired 
me to accompany him on a tour throngh the hospitals. 
To this I readily assented, and we proceeded to the 
Judiciary Square Hospital. 

After some time devoted to the patients generally, 
the senator inquired for soldiers from his own State, 
and was first conducted to the bedside of a German 
soldier. 

The senator inquired of the soldier whether he was 
severely wounded, and upon what part the wound was 
—- The soldier replied, in rather broken Eng- 
ish,— 

“Very mush wound. I be shoot on mine arm, on 
mine right leg, on mine t’other leg, on mine han’, and 
on mine neck. 1 very much shooted.” 

“But,” said the senator, “how came you by all these 
wounds? Did you not stop fighting after you were | 
first wounded ?” 

The soldier said,—“I did not stop so soon as dat. 
When I was shoot in the leg I fix him up a leetle mit a | 
rag, and then | could fight shust as well. Bimeby a| 
ball come mit tother leg; not much hurt; fix Aim up, 
and fight shust as well. Then a reb shoot mine han’; | 
not much bad; fix him, and fight shust as well. After | 
a while a ball came on my neck, made big hole, knock } 
me down. Feel very much mad now; put handkor- | 
chief roun’ him and fight shust as well. Soon after an- | 
other reb send big ball, break mine arm, and then I| 
stop.” ® 





“EVERY BODY BUT BOB.” 


A very little boy, after giving every body a good- 
night kiss, kneeled at his mother’s side to say his even- 
ing prayer. He repeated, ‘Now I lay me down to 





In 1726 he published his most perfect and powerful 
satire—“Gulliver’s Travels,” in which he describes the | 


sleep,” &c., and continued, ‘God bless papa and mam- 
ma, and make them good Christiass God bless little 


A pert young man once said to him,—‘*‘Do you know, | 





Jimmie, and make him a good 


boy.” His mamma | 
added,—*God bless every body.” 








A COUGH, COLD, OR SORE THROAT, 


| 
At this last sentence he was silent. His mother re- Requires IMMEDIATE ATTENTION AND SHOULD BE CHECKED, 


peated it a second and a third time, when he raised his 
head, opened his beautiful eyes, and said,— 

“Every body but Bob,mamma. Bob drowned my 
cat to-day.” . 

Are there not some older children who can pray for 
“every body but Bob?” Remember that the Saviour 
has taught us to pray,—‘Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors.”—Religious Herald. 





THE STOLEN DOG. 


A gentleman had a good shepherd dog which could 
do almost every thing except talk. 
girl were as faithful to perform every duty, the world 
would be a great gainer. One day a drover boughta 
flock of sheep of Coly’s master, and bade Coly go a:ong 
and help the man drive them. It was thirty miles to 
the man’s home, and he was requested when he got 
there to feed the dog and bidhimtogohome. It would 
have taken a good many smart men and boys to have 
kept the flock in as good order in that long march as 
that one faithful driver. The man was s0 pleased with 
his skill that he made up his mind to keep the dog. 
He was to leave the country soon, so he shut him up 
and tried to win his heart away from his old master. 
But his advances met with no response. He ate the 
nice food given him like a sensible dog, but he watched 
his chances of escape as keen as if he had been a pris- 
oner of war at Richmond. But for days he was unsuc- 
cessful. 

At last, however, a chance occurred, and he was not 
slow to improve it. 

“That fellow tried to steal me,” he reasoned, “and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he meant to steal all those sheep, 
too. I'll just gather them all up and take them home 
to my master.” 

So to work he went, and managed to find, or make, 
an opening out into the highway, and then marched 
them all offin the dead of night like any other fugi- 
tives. What was the surprise of his old master to see 
him come home with his flock after so long an absence! 
He was certainly too honest a dog to enter int part- 
nership with a thief.—Merry’s Museum. 





THE GRANDFATHER, 


The tarmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
While his hale vid wite, with busy care 
Was clearing the dinner away ; 
A sweet little girl, wita tine blue eyes, 
On her grandfather's knee was catching flies. 


The old man laid his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face, 
He thought how often her mother, dead, 
iad sat in the self-same place. 
And the tear stule down from his half-shut eye: 
“Don't smoke !"’ said tne child; “how it makes you cry!" 


The house-dog lay stretched out on the floor, 
Where the shade, afternoons, used to steal; 
The busy old wile, by the open door, 


Was turning the spinning wheel; 
And the old brass clock on the mantel-tree, 
Had plodded ajong to almost three. 
Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 


While close to his heayimg breast 
The moistened brow. and the cheek so fair 
Of his sweet grandchild were pressed; 
His head, bent down, on her soft hair lay— 
Fast asleep were they both that summer day. 
eee 
WORSE THAN A BEAR. 

We have read of a marksman who boasted that he 
could “tire at the barn and hit the hog-pen.” ‘The 
Weathersfield hunters aimed ata bear, but killed some- 
thing ‘‘a little more so.” We presume it was a happy 
disappointment, however : 


A hunting party in Weathersfield, Vt., a week or 
two ago, found, as they supposed, a bear track cross- 
ing the road near the hotel twice. 

They followed it up to a steep hill for about forty 
rods, and came toa kind of cave. The dog was sent 
in, but came rushing out at once, with evident signs of 
fear. The party thereupon closed up the mouth of 
the cave and went for reinforcements. The following 
day about one hundred and fifty persons assembled at 
the cave, a hole was broken through the top, and a 
stout ash stake was thrust in; it was instantiy seized 
and a large piece torn off. Another was then lowered. 
The supposed bear seized it, was drawn to the hole, 
and received a revolver ball in the head. The scream- 
ing which followed is described as most terrifying. A 
second time this operation was repeated, and the charge 
took fatal effect. The hunters were somewhat sur- 
prised to find in the cave a male panther seven feet 
jong, thirty-three inches high, and weighing over one 
hundred and twenty-one pounds,—the largest ever 
killed in Vermont. 


“A GONE FELLER.” 


A self-sufficient humbug who took up the position of 
a physician and pretended to a knowledge of the art, 
was once called to visit a man who was ufflicted with 
apoplexy. Bolus gazed long and hard, felt his pulse, 
and finally gave vent to the following sublime opinion: 

“T think he’s a gone feller.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the sorrowful wife, “do not 
say that!” 

“Yes,” returned Bolus, lifting up his hat and eyes 
heavenward at the same time; “yes, 1 do say so; there 
aint no hope—not the least mite. He’s got an attack 
of nihil tit in his lost trontis’— 

“Where ?” cried the startled wife. 

“In his lost frontis, and can’t be cured without some 
trouble and a great deal of pains. You see, the whuie 
planetary system is deranged. Fustiy, his voxpopuli 
Is pressing on his advalorum; secondly, his cutacar- 
pla cutaneous has swelled considerably, it not more; 
thirdly and lastly, his ribs are in a concussed state, 
and he haint got any money; consequently he’s bound 
to die.” 








A WONDERFUL MACHINE, 


Here is a specimen of Yankee humor and exagger- 
ation : 


“I’ve got a new machine,” said a Yankee peddler, 
“for picking bones out of fishes. Now, 1 tell you, it’s 
a leetle bit the cutest thing you ever did see. All you 
have to do is, to set it right on a table, and turn a 
crank, and the fish flies mght down your throat and 
the bones right under the grate. Wal, there was a 
country greenhorn got hold of it the other day, and he 
turned the crank the wrong way; and I tell you the 
way the bones flew down his throat was awtul. Why, 
it stuck that fellow so full of bones that he couldn’t 
get his shirt off for a whole week.” 


A MONEYED MOUSE. 


Mr. Charles Prescott, of the town®f Cortlandt, N. Y., 
about the middle of last September lost from his vest 
pocket, at night, after going to bed, about eight hun- 
ured and forty dollars, rolied together. How he lost 
the money he did not know. Last ‘Tuesday Mrs. Pres- 
cott was looking fur some pieces of old muslin in a 
closet. On the floor was an old bag, and in the folds 
of it a mouse had made her nest; she had lined it with 
the missing greenbacks, which were well preserved. 


———— 3 


Pripe.—“Pride goeth before a fall.” It frequently 


goeth before a waterfall. 





’ 
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It every boy and | 


| Iv ALLOWED TO CONTINUE, 


} ° : 
Irritation of the Lungs, a Permanent Throat 
Affection, or aun Incurable Lung Disease 


IS OFTKN THE RESULT. 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


HAVING A DIRECT INFLUENCE TO THE PARTS, GIVE IMMEDIATE 
RELIEF. 


For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptivye 
and Throat Diseases, 


TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD sUccEss, 
SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Zroches useful in clearing the voice when taken before 
Singing or Speaking, and relieving the Throat after an unusual 
exertion of the vocal organs. The 7roches are recommended and 
| prescribed by Physicians, and have had testimonials from eminent 
men throughout the country. Being an article of true merit, 
and having proved their efficacy by a test of many years, each 
year finds them in new localities in various parts of the world, 
and the Zroches are universally pronounced better than other 
articles. 


OsTain only “Brown's BRoNCHIAL TROCHES,” and do not 
take any of the Worthless Jmitations that may be offered. 


Sold every where in the United States, and in Foreign Coun- 


tries, at 35 cents per box. ll—2w 





A VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


Dr. Poland's White Pine Compound, advertised in our columns, 
is a successful attempt tocombine and apply the medicinal vir- 
tues of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and viciity, and the proprietor has testimo- 
nials to its value from persons well known to our citizens. We 
recommend its trial in all those cases of disease to which itis 
adapted. It is for sale by all our druggists.—dudependent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 

DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, after hay- 
ing been proved by the test of eleven years, in the New England 


States, where its merits have become as well known as the uee 
trom which, in part, it derives its virtues. 





The White Pine Compound 


CURES 

Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spitting of 
Blood, and Pulmonary Atiections generally. It is a remarka- 
ble remedy for Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 


Voiding Urine, Bieeding from the Kidneys and Bladder, Grav- 
el, and other complaints. For Piles and Scurvy it will be 
found very valuable. 
Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a 
GOOD AND TRIED MEDICINE. 
It is Pleasant, Safe and Sure. 





Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines generally. 
4—5teow 





GOOD READING FOR 
<OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





¢ 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsonsely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 

HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1.25, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Filot of Lake —— 
These two volumes complete : 

Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated..... --Price $1,25 each. 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
THE So_pter Bor, or Tom Somers in the Army. 


Tuk YouNG LIKUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOxz,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


Tue Saitor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THe YANKEE MIDpY, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vob. $1,25. 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jt 
6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
7. Proud and Lazy, Ll. The Gold Thimble. 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


Np NEVENS, THE Newszoy; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rey. Henry Morgan. Lllustrated. Price $1,50. 


1, Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gift, 
4. Dolly and I, 


New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 


Arctic Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Willis the Pilot. 


Sophie May’s Popular Series. 





LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now pl Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING : 

Little Pra Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 


dy, 
Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, Little Prudy'’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy's Captain Horace, Little Prudy'’s Dotty Dimple. 


Any Volume sold separately. 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any book 
seut by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEB & SHEPARD, 
. PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 








IF YOU ARE TROUBLED with Indigestion, Rising of Food 
Sour Belchings, Acidity of the Stomach, or any other form of 
Dyspepsia, avoid all stimulating drinks, which relieve only tem- 
porarily, and take Coz’s Dyspepsia CuRE, which will ons. _ 





» ford permanent relief. 
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